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Robert V. Bruce has written an admirable 
and much needed biography of Alexander 
Graham Bell—the inventor of the telephone. 
Based on the vast collection of Bell’s papers 
held at the National Geographic Society in 
Washington and exhaustively supplemented 
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by other sources, it is the first full-scale biog- 
raphy of the man whose invention changed 
the world. 

Bruce is tantalized by an issue familiar to 
readers of /sis: the mystery of what secret 
springs impel change in science and technol- 
ogy. “Why is it,” asks Bruce, “that Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the telephone in 1876 
when there was enough basic science for any- 
one to do it as early as 1820?” Sifting through 
the remarkably full record, Bruce finds the 
answer in the mystery of personality. As he 
says: 


If a computer searching for the most 
likely inventor of a telephone had run 
through the punch cards of all the 
world’s people and places at that time, 
One name at least would have been 
printed out. It would have been that of 
an enthusiastic, ambitious, intelligent, 
imaginative young man with unusually 
keen hearing and sense of pitch; a trained 
pianist; a man who knew the mechanics 
of speech and hearing and took a lively 
interest in telegraphy; one who lived ina 
society more eager for rapid communica- 
tion than any before; one who had easy 
access to leading scientists, skilled techni- 
clans, an academic community, and a 
community of enterprising capitalists. 


Bruce divides the book into three parts. The 
first presents the family history—the psycho- 
logical dynamic for all that follows. Aleck’s 
mother is deaf; but among her three sons, he 
had the unique ability to bypass her ear tube 
and communicate in a low voice close to her 
forehead. Aleck’s father, a strong personality, 
is a brilliant authority on phonetics and de- 
fective speech; he devised a teaching method 
for deaf-mutes called “visible speech.” Aleck 
is brought up to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps but is not happy doing it. He suffers 
from insomnia, and in his long nights, he 
turns his attention to invention. 

The second and undoubtedly most satisfy- 
ing section of the book chronicles the success- 
ful resolution of Bell’s struggle—the tele- 
phone. Readers of /sis will find this the most 
definitive discussion to date on the technolog- 
ical history of the telephone. And, remarka- 
bly, each conceptual breakthrough comes out 
of Bell’s work with the deaf and familiarity 
with the physiology of hearing. 

The last section, “After the Telephone,” is 
organized more in topical than chronological 
fashion. Here a wealthy Bell struggles in 


another kind of bind. What does a man do 
when success comes early and refuses to come 
again? We watch a warm, kind-hearted, lov- 
able man turn his attention to flight, huge 
tetrahedral kite projects, hydrofoil sailplanes, 
biwinged flying machines, and finally to gen- 
etics and the eugenics movement. 

Unfortunately the book has a great weak- 
ness. Like many psycho-historians, Bruce 
depends too much on the accumulation of 
personal detail. This can be very. distracting. 
For example, in an otherwise fascinating dis- 
cussion of Bell’s early interest in the harmonic 
telegraph, Bruce feels compelled to tell us 
that “Somersetshire College eleven beat the 
Richmond Club in cricket”—a fact whose 
importance escapes me. The multiplication of 
these meaningless details softens the focus of 
a potentially illuminating book. 

What is Bruce’s final answer to the riddle of 
why Bell invented the telephone in 1876? 
Some will find it pallid. “[It was] Bell’s rare 
combination of qualities: the ability—call it 
intuition or genius—to conceive the incredi- 
ble goal, the stubborn faith to keep grasping 
at straws, the luck to find the magic needle in 
the haystack, and the wit to recognize it.” In 
sum, Bruce has explained the character of 
Bell and the invention of the telephone as a 
kind of magnificent and inspired doodling. 
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